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DISCOURSE. 


‘NOW YE NOT THAT THERE IS A PRINCE AND A GREAT MAN 
FALLEN THIS DAY IN ISRAEL ?? 2 Samuel iii. 38. 


Ir we should ask the world—‘ What constitutes a great 
man ?’ the question would meet with various, if not con- 
flicting answers. The epithet would not only be falsely 
applied, but it would be applied by different scales of esti- 
mation. 

In the first place, I say, the term would be falsely appli- 
ed. If we survey any epoch, or any particular locality, it 
is astonishing to see what numbers of so-called ‘ great men? 
swarm there—great poets, orators, philosophers, warriors, 
statesmen. One would suppose the region of spiritual in- 
spiration as liberal as the soil under our feet, and that the 
most glorious genius, and the ripest mental developement, 
were as common as an abundant harvest, or a perfect fruit. 
But in a few years, what becomes of these great men ? In 
the next generation, who remembers them? In the next 
century, who has ever heard of them ? And how few, is it 
not astonishing and humiliating how few ‘—do any thing 
more than merely leave their names embalmed in history ! 
How few have such a living hold of things and communi- 
cate such a force to events, as tosend down their influence 
through all the ages! How few are they who leave upon 
the world the scar of their deeds so deep that no wave can 
wash it away—who touch the springs of the human heart 
so masterly that it consciously vibrates to their touch for- 
ever—whose names become fixed and polar, set in that 
small but brilliant constellation which all nations see, and 
which never sinks below the horizon. 

The truth is, the idols of place and time, to whom the 
epithet “is so liberally applied, are not great men. Great 
men are very rare—the rarest products of the world. ‘These 
are only the great men of a school, a party, a sect. They 
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are clever men, men of a charming adaptedness and fluen- 
cy. ‘They are enormous readers, perhaps, or quick think- 
ers, or ready speakers, or bold actors. ‘They say and do 
what many dare not. Or they are men of rich social 
qualities, of large benevolence, of mellow and genial sym- 
pathies. Or they are relatively great men. They hit the 
current of luck. They come up in a barren age, and are 
the best the time can produce. Or, they are great compar- 
ed with men around them; and so every little village has 
its great man. Sometimes he is the great man who suits 
the humor of the multitude, or who gratifies the baser sen- 
timents of a nation—the talented demagogue—the tihseled 
idol of the caucus—the man of a magnetic personality, 
whose very name wakens huzzas—the Achilles of a system, 
fighting for it at all cost. But for such there always comes 
a time when the foundation of their apotheosis is seen to be 
only vanity and smoke. There is a test which the spuri- 
ous great man cannot abide. He cannot take up the bur- 
den of the poet, or wear the mantle of the statesman. He 
looks puny enough inside the armor of the hero. His me- 
tallic oratory laclts the electric inspiration and the awful 
thunder of the prophet. 

But the term ‘great’ is not only applied falsely, but by 
different scales of estimation. The ideal of greatness in 
one mind varies from that in another. It depends upon 
what standard we refer to, if we would decide which was 
the greatest Napoleon, Shakspear, or Luther. Each of 
these was unquestionably great in his sphere, but which 
was absolutely the greatest ? The one, mounting the cha- 
riot of Revolution and seizing the reins of destiny, made 
all circumstances flexible to his ambition. Despising es- 
tablished formule, with the intense fire of his own purpose, 
he shaped the mould of its execution. Daring to realize 
any conception, however colossal, which his mind snatched 
as by intuition, those armies that were so long invincible, 
that broke down the barriers of nations and overturned 
thrones, were but the machinery of one dominant mind. The 
power that rocked Europe as with a whirlwind, was 
power of genius, on fire with the lust of conquest angie 
ed in blood. And those to whom the highest form o 
ness is displayed in irresistible force, in an intuitive] 
ledge of facts, a quick adaptation of circumstancés,a 
vellous selection of means, and an immediate Jan 
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success; to whom there is no courage higher than that 
which faces cannon, no victory more glorious than that of 
the battle-field, no fame so splendid as that of the martial 
conqueror ; to such Napoleon must be the ideal of great- 
ness. 

The second great man to whom I referred. wielded 
no political power; but he holds a vast dominion in the 
empire of thought and imagination. His skill was potent 
in the realms of the ideal world, and evoked thence all 
forms of beauty. He re-produced the lineaments of daily 
character, fresh as the genius which gave them birth, yet 
old as their human prototypes. He did not paint but 
‘mirror’ nature. He threw the most shining gossamer of 
fancy around some form of actual being, and linked the 
quaintest folly with some shrewd moral or sober thought. 
This is a power that enchains the mind, and draws itaway 
from its morbid humors or sad realities—a power which 
weaves its spell around all ages and classes and lands; an@ 
some may say that he who wields such dominion is the 
greatest. 

But the third to whom I alluded, presents a form of 
greatness different still. Itis the greatness of principle 
~_of inflexible adherence to duty; the greatness of a soul 
precipitated upon its faith in God. Here was the irresisti- 
ble force of a dauntless courage and an intense purpose, 
joined to a profound and lyrical intellect, and both subser- 
vient to a moral inspiration, to a religious conviction, for 
which he was ready to doall things; which animated him 
with a power that confronted all danger and overcame the 
stormiest opposition, which has given him an influence yet 
to be unfolded, and which distinguishes him as one of the 
most colossal among the few who really deserve to be cal- 
led great men. 

The world has not miscalled either of these men, then, 
in naming him ‘great ;’ and yet I repeat, it depends upon 
the fest we apply, which of the three shall be called the 
greatest. In order to determine this, or any similar question, 
therefore, let us endeavor to establish the highest standard 
—let us consider what elements appear essentially requisite 
in the constitution of a great man. And first, there must 
be a strong and indomitable wil. Men who would act up- 
on their time, must be able, if necessary, to resist the cur- 
rent of their time. They must be men of intense personal- 
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ity, of brave self-reliance. They must stand upon the 
ground where conviction has planted them as if rooted there, 
no more to be moved from it by derision or attack, than the 
towering rock by the dash of the waves, or the assaults of 
the thunderbolt. ‘hey must be men, who, conceiving a 
purpose, strain every nerve for its execution, electrify it, 
charge it with themselves, and breast all opposition to car- 
ry iton. Such men when they grapple with natural ob- 
stacles, sublimely illustrate the supremacy of mind over 
matter. When they are faced by other men, they demon- 
‘strate their superiority by stedfast adherence, or irresistible 
conquest. But wherever they stand, wherever they act, 
you will find this granitic personality, this sinewy and im- 
perial will. No one can be truly great without it. With 
it, men are, in a degree, great who lack higher qualities. 
It is this reality that the multitude admire in a hero ;,not 
the blood which drips from his garments, or the blackened 
ttophies of his victory, but the stubborn, energetic will, the 

’* forward-march,’ the ‘ never-give-up’ disposition. Because 
of this, even tyrants and monsters of cruelty have been 
called great. Let us do mankind the justice to say, that, 
in these instances, they have detected and honored the one 
element which, in its true place, is part of a really great 
character. 

Another element of a truly great character, is a clear and 
profound inéellect. It is evident that mere will alone, head- 
long impulse, might drive a man to the most cruel, or pitch 
him into the most foolish acts. His will must be determin- 
ed by his judgment. The iron axle and the fiery wheels, 
are safe only when reason is the charioteer. The will must 
know what to do. The strong man is not he who strikes 
at random, but who ‘strikes surely. Indeed we always, 
and perhaps too exclusively, associate a great man with a 
great intellect. We identify him as a mind, acting upon 
the dull and inferior masses around it, transmuting them 
by its own galvanic force; projecting the new truth to as- 
tonish and revolutionize, or making the old more vivid and 
life-like. But there is needed in the composition of a truly 
great man, not only the intellect naturally strong and clear, 
but also a ripe culture. In eulogizing common sense, let 
us not under-estimate the worth of scholarship. A man of 
strong mind and of strong will, without extensive culture, 
will often do great things; but he will not be consistently 
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great. He will sometimes display a vulgar obstinacy, a 
coarse dogmatism, and be apt to run either into a weak 
superstition, or a matter-of-fact materialism. His intellec- 
tual vision may be clear, may be intense in the line of its 
direction, but it lacks scope, and variety of view. His mind 
runs ina narrow and powerful current of personal convic- 
tion, but has not the expanse and the liberal overflow of an 
intelligent sympathy. In him are the strong roots of an 
honest determination, but not the rich and flowering graces 
of charity, knowledge and love. Only the mind which has 
run the whole circle of attainment, which communes with 
all forms of truth, which is continually open to the light, 
and thus drawing nourishment from every source, becomes 
rich, fruitful, genial; only such a mind is qualified for a 
great work in all its issues. 

But, to complete the character of a great man, there is 
needed yet a higher element—Moral Principle ; absolute 
love and reverence for the Right. He only is the great 
man, who, with uncompromising energy, maintains the 
righteous principle which his knowledge discerns. Whose 
will and intellect are baptized by moral sentiment and 
animated with holy obedience. Indeed, if the elements of 
a great character must be separated, and we should select 
the one which might best stand in place of the whole, this 
would be it. This steadfastly cherished, will in due time 
produce the others, or supply a substitute. It is singular, 
the clearness and consistency which the single purpose of 
rectitude will give to the mind—the scope of action which 
it will open—the energy which it imparts. There are men 
great, not for what they do, but for what they are—great 
because there resides in them an intense moral loyalty, a 
pure and warm sentiment of righteousness. Their pres- 
ence, speech, action, is all-powerful because impregnated 
with this. Nay, there are men, too, who by this deep 
morality will do much, will give marvelous effect to all 
their words and conduct. ‘There is, moreover, a greatness 
about a moral act, which no other deed, however splendid, 
can borrow. But when this strong moral princjple is con- 
joined with a profound and cultivated intellect, and an 
iron and electric will, then is manifested the highest type 
of human greatness. Without this righteousness, we have 
a false, sensual, mercenary distinction, which cannot abide 
the highest test, and with which men can never be fully 
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satisfied. Yet too often the great of this world have been 
clothed only with the qualities of brilliant intellect and en- 
ergetic will. ‘Theirs have been power and knowledge, but 
not loyalty. Hence the greater part of the achievements 
recorded in history, so Titanic, so human, so little of the 
Divine. Hence the past and present forms of civilization, 
so selfish, so utilitarian, so little Christian. Hence our 
preference for the military hero, or the intellectual sove- 
reign, over the warrior for the right, the martyr for the 
truth. Alas! how few are there who tried by this stand- 
ard can claim to be great! How few are they who are bold 
for the truth cost what it may to them or their interests— 
who for that do and dare. How few the statesmen who 
stand out from the mazes of party, distinct, peculiar, in 
their honest adherence to absolute truth casting aside all 
questions of policy, all mercenary motives, all base fears— 
the men not of their clique or section, but of the age and 
of the race—the honest censors in prosperity, the true pi- 
lots in the storm—their voices heard for God and humani- 
ty above the crackle of factions, the jar of caucus-legisla- 
tion, the stormy assaults of opposition. 

In unfolding these elements, I would not forget the 
crowning grace of a great character; 1 would add, there- 
fore, that they must be assimilated and softened by a pro- 
found Jove, a spirit of all-embracing and self-sacrificing 
charity. A man of mere justice, of stern individuality, is 
no more great than one of weak pity and morbid affection. 
All other qualities mingle and vanish in the unity of a 
Christian life—a religious philanthropy. 

Such, then, are the elements of true greatness, but few _ 
and simple as they are, they are rarely found combined. 
Sometimes are mingled a strong will and a deep moral 
purpose, without a calm and clear judgment; and then we 
have the zealous but misguided reformer. Sometimes we 
find together the brilliant genius and the moral purpose, 
without the forcible will, aud then we have the amiable 
enthusiast, the ingenious but speculative philanthropist. 
And, then, as has just been said, we find the splendid in- 
tellect and the powerful will, without absolute loyalty to 
the Right, and then we have the wn-moral and perhaps im- 
moral man. But when these elements are joined in one, 
and in due proportion, then has the country and the age a 
treasure—then has the truth a champion, and man a friend, 
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we 
and God a faithful servant.. Well may the people mourn 
when such an one dies, and the cry goes tolling through 
the land—‘ know ye not that there is a prince and a great 
man fallen this day in Israel? 

This question is as appropriate to the great event of the 
present season, as it was upon the lips of David in relation 
to Abner. We know that a prince in the legitimate and 
highest sense of the term, we know that a great man has 
gone from among us. In due time, from the ablest pens 
and lips in the land, will come the biographical detail, the 
critical analysis, the elaborate eulogy, the profound infer- 
ence. Disclaiming all attempt at any thing like this, I 
wished to seize wpon the subject while it was yet warm 
and vivid in your minds, as the basis and application of 
the remarks which I have made. Waiving all political pre- 
judices then, and overlooking any defects such as belong to 
our common nature, I think all will acknowledge that the 
elements of true greatness as they have been defined, were 
largely blended in the character, and manifested in the life 
of Joun Quincy Apams. His was the energetic and daunt- 
less will of which I have spoken. No manheld more firm- 
ly to his convictions. Neither threats nor ridicule could 
drive him from those premises which were as a rock to his 
feet. Among all his compeers he stood up with an inde- 
pendent boldness, a sublime individuality, which, although 
to some it might wear the aspect of eccentricity, was al- 
ways respected and impressive. Yet this was not the 
obstinacy of a blind prejudice, but the firmness of earnest 
conviction; for we all know that to this determined spir- 
it there was joined a profound and steady intellect, rip- 
ened by a scholarship of the rarest quality, a culture ex- 
ceeded by that of no mind in the country, to which a 
marvelous experience had given the keenest practical 
power, and for which every day brought new contribu- 
tions. But the most exalted trait in the character we are 
now considering was its inflexible adherence to princi- 
ple, its steadfast integrity, its pure and manly virtue. 
Around the private life of no statesman who has gone from 
us, or who remains with us, shines a more undimmed mo- 
ral lustre. None have been, or are, braver champions of 
the Right. There have been but few sublimer spectacles 
in modern times, than this. ‘old man eloquent’ confronting 
the irritated and audacious hosts of oppression, vindicating 
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the freedom of speech, and enunciating the principle of 
universal liberty. It was fitting that the boy of the Revo- 
lution, the son of one of its prominent leaders, the young 
companion of Franklin, the eulogized friend of Jefferson 
and Washington, should stand in his old age upon the 
rampart of human rights. Fitting wasit that he, with his 
grey hairs, should be the oriflamme of that movement 
which makes against a foe more fatal to our liberty than 
any which sought to crush itsinfancy. ‘Thank God! the 
seal is broken!’ was one of the last expressions which 
dropped from his lips. He uttered it upon witnessing a 
noble effort, akin to his own, and which he saw with pro- 
phetic eye was the commencement of a better era in the 
history of our country. Thus always his sympathies, as 
well as his labors, have been for the right and the manly. 
As they lay him down in his grave amid the toll of bells 
and the peal of cannon, and the tears and eulogies of mil- 
lions, men can say nothing better of him than this. As he 
shall be mentioned in future years, and impartial judg- 
ment shall sum up his history, this high-toned moral loy- 
alty and courage, will shed wpon his name its brightest re- 
nown ! 

I should be stating only an obvious consequence, as well 
as a familiar fact, in saying that these qualities were man- 
ifested not only in rare statesmanship, but in a fervent pa- 
iriotism. 'This was, however, an hereditary tendency. 
Striking its earliest roots into a soil that was moistened 
with the blood of its sons for the love they bore it, the ac- 
tion of a long life strengthened its fibres and enriched its 
juices. But patriotism was in him a peculiar and all-ani- 
mating sentiment. His soul was steeped in it. He loved 
his country with an intense, yea, in the noblest sense of the 
word, with a Jewish attachment. Yet his patriotism was 
fed by justice and enlightened by reason ; and was not like 
that superficial.sentiment which is so prompt on the lips of 
the demagogue, and bubbles so readily in popular excite- 
ment, a passion which often glories in its country’s shame, 
and celebrates its violence and its wrong with a tawdry 
triumph. He esteemed national honor more than national 
aggrandizement, and was more jealous of internal foes than 
of any foreign enemy. He was as faithful to rebuke, as 
he was ready to cherish and to serve. 

To say that out of these elements of a great character, 
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there grew a lofty Christian faith, would be a reversal of 
the facts. That faith was the central life of all his con- 
duct, the support of his virtue. As he had lived by it, so, 
in the last and darkening hour, possessed of its clear and 
steady light, he was ready to die. And so, he has gone! 
—and we can hardly realize it. He has gone !—and it 
seems strange that one who filled so large a space, should 
have vanished utterly away; that one so active should 
have ceased to be; that one so familiar to our minds should 
stand at his accustomed post no longer. He has gone !— 
and well may we exclaim—‘ Know ye not that there is a 
prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel?) For 
surely, if an indomitable purpose, a splendid intellect, and 
high moral principle, make a great man, he who has just 
been gathered to his fathers, is fully entitled to that epithet, 
and properly ranks, if not among those few who come but 
seldom in the course of ages, yet among those whose names 
will long be remembered and honored. 

I have spoken of the personal qualities which compose 
the character of a great man. I add, that the cireumstan- 
ces in which he acts contribute to his greatness. He bor- 
rows lustre from the important events with which he min- 
gles. Not only must a great man possess the elements of 
greatness, but he must have a large theatre in which to 
exercise and display them. Few have enjoyed a more 
splendid opportunity than Mr. Adams. . His life was link- 
ed with all the memorable incidents which have character- 
ized our history since we have been a nation. In many of 
these he acted a most prominent part. He has filled the 
highest offices in the gift of the people. His earliest years 
were spent in the service of his country, and so were his 
last. 

How magnificent was his experience, spanning more 
than three quarters of a century, and crowded with preg- 
nant events! He has moved abreast with the progress of 
his country from the grey morning to the noon. He was 
born amid the seething elements of the Revolution. He 
Witnessed its crisis, its development, and its triumphant 
close. He saw his nation a small host struggling for a free 
existence—he saw them a mighty people spreading from 
sea to sea, and reaching out with an armed hand for larg- 
er territory. He saw the Declaration of Independence as 
it first flared in the van of its battle. He saw it still un- 
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recognized in the fullness of its principles, mocking with 
its contact millions of slaves, yet every day leavening 
more and more with its vital truth the hearts of the 
people, and quickening the pulses of a better era. ‘He 
saw many lands, and knew many men.’ The pictured 
forms that haunt and consecrate old Faneuil Hall, Han- 
cock, Adams, Washington, lived for him in the mem- 
ory of actual communion. Amid the high debates of Con- 
gress, his ear remembered the strains of Fox, and Burke, 
and Sheridan, and Chatham. He too had witnessed those 
changes which have wrought so potently through every 
department of human action. He watched with a keen 
and intelligent sympathy, those - earthquake-convulsions 
which have altered the face of the civilized world. He 
has seen an indignant nation treading the wine-press of 
wrath parple with the blood of kings. He has beheld the 
removal of ancient land-marks. He has heard the crash 
of falling dynasties. He has gazed upon a more than im- 
perial splendor, suddenly blazing like a comet athwart the 
sky—suddenly waning into darkness. He has lived in an 
era of peace whose glories have far exceeded those of war. 
He has noticed the magic of art and invention, eliciting the 
power of steam, and securing the aid of lightning, multi- 
plying the channels of industry, widening the scope of en- 
terprise, giving new wings to communication. He has 
seen the triumphs of intelligence and free thought and phi- 
lanthropic action, and virtue, and religion, each spreading 
out its landscape before his dying vision rich in results, but 
far richer in promise. : 

What a strange and beautiful fortune too, was his! He 
was, in some peculiar respects, a man of peace. At an ear- 
ly age he accompanied his father, and witnessed the sign- 
ing of the articles which closed the Revolutionary War. 
Our second treaty of peace he signed himself. And it was, 
as we hope, in the first rays of a coming peace that he fell 
asleep. May its blessed assurance soon fall gently upon his 
grave! 

How remarkable, also, the circumstances of his death! 
They are in every man’s mouth. So strange, yet so ap- 
propriate, that he should die at his post, with his harness 
on! ‘The old warrior crowned with many laurels, and 
scarred with many conflicts, falling in the ranks, and dy- 
ing upon his shield! The venerable s¢atesman, like a sec- 
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ond Chatham, dropping in the arena of his glory, under 
the dome that had so long brightened above his labors and 
echoed his eloquence! The true pacriot around whose pros- 
trate form the representatives of every section recognized 
their common bond of union, and mingled their consecra- 
ting tears! The calm Christian, meeting death with his 
loins girt about and his light burning, and uttering those 
words unsurpassed in sublimity by any that have yet fal- 
len from dying and illustrious lips—‘ This is the last of 
earth—I am content !’ 

I must confess that to me it is sad to loose such a tie be- 
tween the Past and the Present—to sce history pass from 
the lips of the living witness into the inanimate silence of 
tradition—to realize that the most prominent of those 
through whom we actually touch the early events of our 
country, has gone. He was as a mountain-promontory 
stretching out towards us from the far past; whose hoary 
summit was as familiar as our horizon, and around whose 
granite strength clung the rich deposits of years, the ripe- 
ness and the sunshine. But lo! suddenly, it has sunk. 
The grey waves of time have closed over it forever ! 

The death of a great man always furnishes a great 
opportunity. So many associations were involved with 
him, so many interests centred in him, so many eyes 
turned towards him, that, when he is stricken down, all 
are affected. The whole. body-politic is shaken, and 
every nerve vibrates. It is true, no one dies without ef- 
fect, even as no one lives without effect. It is the drop- 
ping away of one link in the chain of being, and at 
least those next it are touched. Whoever sinks into the 
infinite deep, leaves behind him a ripple upon the sur- 
face. But when he who falls is a leader in the nation, the 
brilliant scholar, the eloquent orator, the eminent council- 
lor, magistrate, statesman, whose life is interwoven with 
the fibres of his country’s history; in whose own person 
are concentrated the intensest points of that history; who 
contains the living memory of its earliest struggles and the 
experience of its latest results ; whose name has been upon 
our lips since we were children; whose presence is as fa- 
miliar as a gate of the city, and as constant as a pillar of 
the capitol; when such an one falls, it is as if a great chasm 
had opened, close to our feet. We are overwhelmed not 
only with astonishment and grief, but with eapectancy. 
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We feel as if one developement of national destiny had 
ended with him. We wonder what will fill up this void, 
what new era will follow. Thus, there is always a mo- 
mentary pause among a people when a great man dies— 
like the stillness which broods in the forest when a mighty 
oak drops down. ‘The public mind is smitten with a sud- 
den awe, the public heart is peculiarly susceptible to a 
moral influence. 

To this feeling I now leave the facts in the career 
and personal qualities of this great man, to appeal for 
themselves. ‘There is his eventful history, yielding its 
stores of instruction. There is his character, as a whole 
or in its separate lineaments, affording a rare and vital stu- 
dy. ‘There is the manner of his death, with its striking in- 
cidents. There is the fact of his death, with all its solemn 
suggestions. 

But, in closing, I wish to make application of two or 
three familiar truths which are impressively illustrated by 
this event—truths which although exhibited in the history 
of the illustrious dead, are yet applicable to the weakest 
and most obscure. I observe, then, in the first place, that 
we learn from this event, the worth of a true life. Not the 
sphere in which we act or the powers that are given to 
us, are of so much consequence as the spirit in which 
we do—as what we are. The great fact, the fact of per- 
manent interest in our history; will be that which shows 
how we have borne ourselves. The essential value of our 
circumstances, will be precipitated and found in our char- 
acter. A true life is the only imperishable excellence which 
pertains to our mortal possessions. Over all the rest we 
are called either to grieve or to repent. It takes its color 
and its shape from our conduct. It abandons us, or we 
are snatched away from it. Earthly change transforms 
and destroys all that is of earth. Death lays its uncere- 
monious hand upon the mighty man, upon the prudent, 
upon the ancient, upon the counsellor, and the orator, and 
all becomes his save the character with which these honors 
were worn, the ends to which they were applied. He has 
touched even now the brow of the wise and the lips of the 
eloquent, and stripped from him all the glories of rank and 
station. And if we were called upon at this time to pay res- 
pect to the offices and not to the man, to speak of one who 
had misused his splendid gifts and opportunities, how false 
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would be the ceremony, how sad the retrospect. No, it is 
the true life which has flowed on amid these honors, and 
which has glided so beautifully into death, it is this which 
we truly honor, and which moves us to speak. And the 
true life, remember, whatever our sphere, we all may pos- 
sess. In this tribute of grief and respect to a great man, 
who has yielded to the common lot of change and dissolu- 
tion, how appropriate are the lines of the old poet— 


«The glories of our birth and state, 
Are shadows, not substantial things, 
There is no armor against fate 5 

Death lays his icy hand on kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.’ 
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‘The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor victim bleeds : 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust ! 


Secondly ; Consider how essential toa true life is Chris- 
tianity. Only its self-denying virtue, and its transcendent 
faith, can give strength to the soul, or dignity to character. 
Without this, the most illustrious possess only an intellec- 
tual glory, or a Pagan excellence. With it the humblest 
have that spiritual symmetry, that crowning perfection, 
which makes the poor widow more noble than the mighty, 
and the least in the kingdom of heaven greater than the 
loftiest of this world. 

Finally, how glorious the satisfaction and the triumph 
that attend the close of such a life—a true life, animated 
and sanctified by Christian faith and virtue. Such a close 
is always impressive and beautiful, happen when and 
where it may, for the soul’s steadfast reliance makes it 
brave in the most sudden assault, and he who is always 
loyal to duty, always dies at his post. Oh! is not the 
power to say, in that hour, ‘Lam ready !’ worth more than 
all the riches and honors of the world! My friends, we 
cannot share the fame of the great man who has just gone 
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from among us. For us will be no funeral pomp, no 
splendid eulogy. But Christianity so equalizes all, that 
we may share his loftiest triumph, and enjoy his richest 
reward. . Let us heed the summons to stand at our post 
wherever it may be, to be faithful to our work while the 
day lasts, for we know not when or how suddenly the 
night may come. But God grant us the grace of a true 
life, that ours may be the peace and victory of a Christian 
death—so that when each of us shall say, ‘Jt is the last of 
earth !’ he may be able to add—‘I am convent!’ 


